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For the Companion. 
WHAT IS RELIGION? 
BY MRS, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


“Aunt Mary,” said Jack, coming up to his aunt 
one Sunday morning, ‘‘what is it to be a real 
Christian? I think I'd like to be one, if I knew 
how.” 

“Why, Jack,” she said, ‘‘the first two words of 
the prayer you say every night tell you.” 

“The first two,” said Jack ; ‘what, Our Father ?” 

“Yes, just those. God knows that we are such 
feeble creatures that we can’t stretch our minds to 
comprehend Him; but He knows we all know 
what a father is, and what our duties to a father 
are, and so He tells us He is our Father in heaven. 

“Now, Jack, being a Christian means being in 
just such a relation to God as you are to your fa- 
ther. If doesn’t mean being perfect, or not hav- 
ing any faults; it does not in a young fellow like 
you, mean that you are to be old before your time, 
or that you are to wear a long face, or to cease to 
take interest in the things young people like. 
You can run, and wrestle, and ride, and boat, and 
row, and hunt, and fish just as much and as well, 
and better, feeling that God is your Father, and 
asking Him to hélp you about all these things 








GUERRILLAS AND THEIR WARFARE. 





whenever you need help, just as you ask your fa- 
ther to help you. 

“Now you remember when you were away at 
school you wrote to your father whenever you 
wanted any thing; and your letters were full of 
wants. First, you wanted a gun; and then you 
wanted powder, and shot, and percussion caps, 
and a shot bag; and you wanted money ever so 
many times, and then you took it into your head 
that you wanted a watch, and that your father told 
you he couldn’t give you quite yet, and then you 
wrote for it again. You remember?” 

“Yes, Ido remember. I was always wanting 
something.” 

‘“‘Well, now, suppose instead of writing to your 
father for these things you had tried to set up for 
independence, and get them without consulting 
him. Suppose you had borrowed money of some 
boy without his knowledge, and gone off to a city 
and got to borrowing from some old Jew, and to 
gambling to raise funds, instead of getting things 
from your father.” 

“T should have been a fool to do that, Aunt 
Mary.” 

“Well, then you would have been doing as 
most men do about their Father ineheaven. He 
has told them to depend on Him, to come to Him 
about all their wants, to ask Him about all their | 
concerns, never to be careful (or anxious) about | 
any thing, ‘but in all things by prayer and sup-| 
plications to let their requests be made known to | 
Him.’ Instead of this, too many, when they cease 
to be children, leave off their nightly prayers and 
never think of God any more than if He were 
dead. They live as if they were orphans in this 
world, without any Heavenly Father to care for 
them. Through all their youth, through all their 
manhood, it never occurs to them to go to their 

Heavenly Father for what they want, to ask Him 

for wisdom in their affairs; if they succeed they 

think it is due entirely to themselves, and if they 
fail they are as despondent and distressed as if 
there were no Father who could help them. This 
is what it is to be ‘without God in the world’—and 

& most lonesome, desolate thing all the good an- 

gels must think it is.” 

“Well, but aunt, do you suppose that if people 
went to God and asked Him for all they want, that 
He would always give it to them?” 

“‘Of course not. Has your father always given 
you all you asked since you were a child ?” 

“O no, not half the time.” 

‘‘And yet for all that you don’t think it does no 
good to ask him for what you want.” 

‘Of course not.” 

“And yet Yve heard some people say, ‘I’ve 
tried praying and it does no good. I prayed to 
God once so and so, and nothing came of it. 
Now suppose when you sent home for a watch and 
your father did not give it, you had said, ‘It’s nev- 
er any use to ask father any thing.’ ” 

“‘Why, as I said, I should have been a fool.” 

















“Well, that is exactly what the Bible says of 
those who feel this way about their Heavenly Fa- 
‘The fool hath said in his heart, There is 


ther. 


pleased with a new set of marbles he was bringing it. 
for you as you were yourself. 
Lord Jesus taught us to say to God, ‘Our Father,’ | Mary, I had begun to leave 6 
he meant we should understand that He had a fa- | since I went to school? I felt, you know, as if L| 


;no God.’ There are too many such people who | indulge your requests, but he does not, lest you 


was small and we feared an attack. 


We moved 
slowly on, however, over the rolling prairie for 
many hours. At noon we stopped for dinner and 
an hour's rest, and then continued our course, but 
still we were unmolested. Not a soul had we 
seen, and we were alone in all that vast and 
boundless waste. ‘Towards the middle of the 
afternoon we saw on our left a mound somewhat 
higher than the others around it. As it was high 
enough to shelter from our view a troop of horse- 
men, we felt no little apprehension when we drew 
near it. We were not deceived, for at our ap- 
proach two horsemen came in sight from behind 
it. They were evidently making signals to others, 
who were hidden from our view. At this sight 
we halted and prepared for the worst. On the 
wide prairie every stranger may be an enemy, and 
one cannot be too cautious. I rode forward 
toward the strangers for a short distance, and soon 
one of them came near me. With my ritle care- 
fully cocked I awaited his approach. He was a 
repulsive looking man, of dark complexion and 
vicious cast of countenance. 

His tirst question, in a rough, uncivil tone, was, 
‘*Where are you goin’ to?” 

At first I thought I would not answer, but as I 
did not wish to irritate him, I said, ‘To Law- 
rence.” 

The rest of his party had now come in view: 





feel, think and live exactly as if there were no should become so absorbed in your plays and 
| God, excepting that once a week perhaps they go amusements as to forget what you are at 
| to church and have a very dull time.” | for. 

‘Well, but Aunt Mary, do you think young fel-| ‘‘This is why our Heavenly Father often seems 
eH like me ought to pray to God about our con- | to refuse our prayers and thwart our wishes; yet 
|cerns? You know they are all sorts of foolish | ng one ever trusts Him from first to last without 
| things.” 


school 





| being able to say from experience that He does 
“Yet your father takes an interest in your fool-| hear and answer the requests of those that trust 
ish things, as you call them, because they interest| Him. And now, Jack, you asked me in the begin- 
| you. When you were a little fellow I have seen| ning of this talk what it was to be a Christian. 
j him get up from an interesting book to put on the, Now when Christ’s disciples asked this question 
| wheels of your little cart. I have known him to/ He took a little child in His arms and said, ‘Who- 
come home an hour earlier to show you how to | soever shall receive the kingdom of God as this 
spin a new top, and he has seemed as much | little child the same is greatest therein.’ That is 
You certainly can understand that.” 
“Yes, I do,” said Jack. ‘Do you know, Aunt 
saying my prayers 





Now when our} 


ther’s feelings, and that all our least concerns were | was getting rather above that.” 
interesting to Him.” 

“But aunt, I heard a man say the other day 
that God knew what we wanted, and that if He 
meant to give us things, He could do it just as 
well without our asking for them as with.” 

“Well, so your father might put a sum of money 
into the head master’s hands, and tell him to get 
what you need, and never write to him about it; 
but in that case would you write many letters to 
your father, or think half as much about him, or 
feel so well acquainted with him as you do now?” | the borders of Hungary and Turkey, and during 

‘‘Well, I suppose not.” the Turkish war was ravaged by both armies. Its 

“Just so it is with us. Our Heavenly Father’ fair valleys and fruitful fields were desolated by 
has sent us into this world for our education. | wandering hordes of barbarians, who plundered 
Our earthly wants are the things through which both Christians and Turks alike. They knew no 
we are to become acquainted with Him. By asking | law or moral restraint, and their own wicked pas- 
Him about them, and getting His help in them, | sions were their only authority for the acts of sav- 
we learn to know Him as our Father. By-and-by, | age cruelty which they cemmitted. It has been 
when you grow up to be a man, you will under-| our misfortune, also, to see the.horrors of ‘the 
stand more about your father; you will under- bloody debatable ground” perpetrated on the 
stand about the books he reads, and the things’ borders of our own happy land. In our day all 
he does, and then you will love him for other rea- | the revolting barbarities of past ages have been 


‘Well, then, go back, my boy; pray like a little 
child; tell your Father everything, and this one 


| rule will carry you safely to heaven.” 
| ———_+or——___ 


For the Companion. 
GUERILLAS AND THEIR WARFARE. 
Many of our readers may have heard of a part 


of Europe which centuries ago was called ‘‘the 
bloody debatable ground.” It was situated on 





They: were about a dozen in all, and well-mounted. 
| They were a villainous-looking set of desperadoes. 
| T made signs to my friends to prepare for defence. 
The first speaker came a little nearer. 

“Wal,” said he, ‘‘goin’ to Lawrence, are ye? 
Wal, I guessed as much.” 

“Where are you going?” said T. 

‘**Spose I'd tell you?” answered he. ‘I'll tell 
you what it is, stranger, we're all out 0’ *baccy. 
Haint you got none for us ?” 

As I supposed this to be merely a trick to gain 
some advantage over us, I told him we hadn’t any 
| more than we needed ourselves. 

“Wal,” said he, ‘I know you have got some 
and it’s no use trying to keep it from us. It’s our 
country you're passin’ through, an’ we mean to 
raise somethin’ out of every Yankee team as 
comes along. If you don’t give it to us, we'll 
come and get it.” 


After saying this he rode back to his party and 
T rode to mine. I told my friends to arrange our 
wagons as nearly in a square as possible, and drive 
the oxen inside. Seeing our preparations the 
guerillas approached somewhat cautiously and 
fired a volley, which did us no harm except wound- 
ing one of our oxen. We sheltered ourselves, as 
well as we could, behind our wagons, and returned 
their fire. This was kept up for a short time, un- 
til at length my trusty rifle brought down one of 
the most active of their men. It was plainly a 
pretty serious wound, as two of his comrades 
raised him from where he had fallen, and bore 
him a little to the rear, 

They then all withdrew to quite a distance, and 
we hoped had left us to continue our way in peace. 
But we were mistaken. Ina short time it was 
evident they had set the grass ‘on fire,—a fiendish 
proceeding, by which they hoped to destroy us all’ 
without loss to them. We dreaded the worst, but 
could only prepare to resist in the most effective 
way possible. Already could we see the light 








sons than merely because he is good to you “you |renewed on the western border of Missouri and 
will see what he is as a man, and love him as one Arkansas. 

friend loves another. This is what our Heavenly; The men who practice these deeds of wicked- 
Father intends to do for us. By leaning on Him, | ness are called guerillas, and in our picture of this 
looking to Him, and being helped by Him in our | week we have a representation of a party of them 
wants of this life, we form an acquaintance that|on one of their marauding expeditions. These 
will gradually fit us to appreciate His character | ruffians fear not God, nor regard man. Like the 
and to be like Him in brighter and better worldy | ancient Ishmaelites, their hand is against every 
This life is our school days; but He is fitting for; man, and every man’s hand is against them. 
us a beautiful home, of which we can form faint | Theirs is a cruel and blood-thirsty warfare, with 
conceptions now. Now you know, Jack, that your none of the laws or courtesies of modern war to 
earthly father has a profession that he wants you| lessen its horrors. They fight not for liberty, a 
to follow; lie wants you to grow up and be aj religious principle, nor from any noble motive. 
student, and to succeec in the world, and you} They kill not only a foreign enemy, but their own 
know that just now you care more about having | fellow citizens. Living in a wild and thinly peo- 
a good time with your fishing, and hunting, and | pled country, they can safely defy the law. Born 
boy frolics than any of these future things. So|and brought up as we are, in a Christian and in- 
very often he denies your request because he is | telligent community, we can have little idea of the 
afraid your real interests will suffer by-and-by if| hardened wickedness of these fuffians. 

you become too much absorbed in what pleases 
younow. You know he is all the while inclined to 








A few months since I was crossing the border 
with a party of emigrants to Lawrence. Our train 


smoke, as the gathering torrent of flame was pre- 
paring to rush over us. We took two scythes, 
which fortunately were in our wagons, and mowed 
down all the grass around us, as far as we dared 
to creep from the wagons. Luckily the wind was 
not violent, and when the flame reached: us its. 
force had become so much lessened that we were 
only scorched and smoked. Thus the fiery death 
they had prepared for us was arrested. 


What will they now do, thought we, as we saw 
them evidently in a violent discussion. At this 
moment, while straining my eyes over the prairie, 
I saw black figures on the verge of the horizon. 
They slowly drew nearer and nearer. Were they 
friends or enemies? If the latter, we were lost. 
O the hopes and fears of that long, long hour! 
The guerillas had discovered them, too,.and were 
also awaiting their approach. At length they ap- 
peared over the crest of the next eminence beyond 
us. To our great relief they wore the uniform of 
the United States cavalry, and proved to be on 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











their way to Lawrence. They encamped near us 
that night, since it was too late and dark to pursue 
the guerillas, and in the morning they escorted us 
safely on the way to our destination. ; 


the stars, opening their soft eyes, saw only a pale | 
face with the death dews on it in the midst of the 
group. A rude coffin was obtained, and the body | 
‘ | er lay close against it, as if unwilling to be sepa- | 
KINDNESS. REWARDED. ; | rated — -_ > — of pate et 
It is a dreadfut thing’to be old and’ poor and | Mnildhood to ‘Gs tele at that eer ih oll} 
t=) ’ . ' 
have no home; but there is a deeper depth of hu-| must cross some solemn day. | 
man. calamity than this—it is to have, in addition, But in the morning duty called—the prisoners | 
an old age of wasting, wearing sickness, which is | must march; and, with tears on his face, the be-| 
often superinduced by that constant depression of | reaved one went away with his comrades, leaving 
mind which attends the consciousness of being | Henry to be buried by those who had so tenderly 
alone, and friendless, and in want. One of the } cared for him while living ; first, however, thank- 
very best means of avoiding an old age of destitu- | ing them all for what they had done, and giving 
tion and bodily suffering is, to cultivate while young | them all he had, to show his gratitude, namely, a} 
all the benevolent and generous feelings of our} palmetto ornament from the dead brother's ‘cap | 
nature, never by any possibility allowing any op-| and a button from his coat. 
portunity to pass of befriending a fellow-traveller, That same morning Henry was laid away to his 
as we are passing along life’s journey ; for sooner | long sleep, a surgeon of the Commission reading 
or later the reward will come, the reward of a) the burial service, and a delegate writing his name 
happy heart and oftentimes a comfortable pro-| on the little head-board of his narrow bed: ‘‘Lieu- 
“— for declining “anper i lying help! | tenant Rauch, Fourteenth Regiment South Caro- 
n 1812, a wounded soldier was lying helpless | lina Volunteers.” 
on the plains of Chalmette, a few miles le 
New Orleans. A youth passing that way knecled 





placed in it; but all night long the wounded broth-| a new pair of pants.” 


“JT should like one first rate, but you don’t 
mean that, old fellow.” 
“Yes, I do, and I think 


drudge no more. She died; but had she been 
eared for and cherished as she should have been 

she might have been the companion and comforter 
of her husband and her children for many happy 
years. When they saw the tired feet at rest, the 
worn hands folded, the dim eyes closed at last 

self-reproach took hold upon them, and they wept. 
They felt that they might have kept her.” They 
remembered all their lazy, careless ways, and how 
worn out with care and toil they had allowed their 
mother to become. Every groan they had heard 
her utter came back to them, and they were filled 
with remorse for all that they had failed to do, 
The weeks and months only showed them more 


you'd look better with 


“Are you a police ?” 

‘Why, yes. I’m a sort of moral policeman; 
but I never carry boys to the lock-up.” 

‘‘Where do you carry ’em?” 

“T go home with them.” 

**You won’t go home with me, mister.” 

“Why ?” 

«* Cause I haint got no home.” 

‘‘Where do you sleep ?” 

**All about.” : 








‘*Where do you eat?” and more orp what they had lost and how 
“Same place.” guilty they had been. But it was too late to make 
‘*My little friend, tell me, now, honestly, are | atonement. All they could do was to lay the les- 


you all alone in this world, and have you no home, 
no food, no clothes but these rags ?” 

His lip trembled for a moment, and his eyes | 
filled, when he bowed his head upon his breast | 
and wept. | Grey girls will but take warning by their punish. 

We ea him to the city missionary having|ment, they may perhaps escape a similar one, 
charge of his district, and intrusted to the hands | There are few agonies more hard to bear than to 
of that discreet and benevolent functionary the | look on a dead face, most near and dear, and fee] 
small sum sufficient to provide for the immediate | that our treatment has Hiastened the parting hour, 


son to heart and try to improve by it. ‘This they 
all did, and they cherished the memory of their 
dead mother as they never had cherished her, 

If any girls who are walking in the ways of the 





at his side, inquired as to his wants, conveyed him 
to a shelter, and remained with him until he was 
able to leave for his home in the city. Nearly half 
a century later the wounded soldier died, but old 
Judah Touro never forgot the youth who helped 
him on the battle-field, and left him fifty thousand 
dollars in money, besides some duties to perform 
which eventually yielded Mr. Shepherd one hun- 
dred thousand dollars more. 

While living in New Orleans, about the year 
1850, a poor young doctor, with a large family and 
a smnall practice, often.came into my oflice. He 
was always courteous, always kind, and always 
sad; and who could be otherwise when anxiety 
for to-morrow’s bread for wife and children was 
always pressing on the heart? But there came a 
letter one day, with the English post-mark, mak- 
ing inquiries for a young American doctor who had 
greatly befriended an English gentleman during a 
long and dangerous attack of sickness in New 
Orleans a number of years before. This grateful 
gentleman died and left our poor young doctor a 
large estate. 

‘Ten years ago and less, there lived in the city 
of New York a clergyman whose name and mem- 
ory are sacred to thousands of grateful, loving, 
revering hearts. Tle has not been dead long, he 
will never die out of the holy affections of the 
people before whom he came in and went out so 
many years. Among his people there was one 
man, and he was of large wealth, who seemed to 
make it his special business, as it was his highest 
happiness, to see that his revered pastor wanted 
nothing. It was not a fitful care. It did not 
spring up in May and die long before December 
eame, but through weeks, and months, and long 
years it was always the same; incessant, perennial, 
gushing up always like a never-failing spring. 
I'he pastor died; his loving watcher, by no fault 
of his own, failed for almost millions; any re- 
covery was absolutely hopeless. The grief that 
pressed him most was the loss of ability to help 
the helpless. Men looked on and wondered, and 
began to question if Providence would let such a 
man come to want in his gray hairs. But there 
was aneye upon him, A man of very great wealth 
said, ‘‘lle must not suffer who cared so well, and 
faithfully, and long for my old minister. He is 
just the nan lL want to attend to my estates, and 
he shall have all he asks for as compensation for 
his services.” 

- - tor 
A REBEL PRISONER AND HIS BROTHER. 

Late one afternoon, too late for the cars, a train 
of ambulances arrived at the Lodge of the Sanitary 
Commission with over one hundred wounded reb- 
els to be cared for during the night. Many of 
them were but slightly injured, but one of the 
number, a Lieutenant, was so weak and faint that 
it seemed impossible to do any thing to restore 
him. In appearance he seemed a mere boy, with 
a clear, innocent face, bright blue eyes, and hair 
that any New England girl might have worn with 
pride. One of the nurses took him in charge ; but 
he wanted nothing; he had not been willing to eat 
for days, his comrades said. Finally, however, he 
was induced to take a little gruel, which he keen- 
ly relished; so much so that for hours afterward 
he talked of his **good supper,” thanking his at- 
tendants over and over again for their kindness. 


SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





WHITTLING---A YANKEE PORTRAIT. 


The Yankee boy, before he’s sent to school, 

Well knows the mysteries of that magic tool, 

The pocket knife. To that his wistful eye 

Turns while he hears his mother’s lullaby ; 

His hoarded cents he gladly gives to get it, 

Then leaves no stone unturned till he can whet it; 
And in the education of the lad 

No little part that implement hath had. 

His pocket knife to the young whittler brings 

A growing knowledge of material things. 


Projectiles, music, and the sculptor's art, 

His chestnut whistle and his shingle dart, 

His elder pop-gun with its hickory rod, 

Its sharp explosion and rebounding wad, 

His corn stalk fiddle, and the deeper tone 

That murmurs from his pumpkin leaf trombone 
Conspire to teach the boy. To this succeed 

His bow, his arrow of a feathered reed, 

His wind-mill, raised the passing breeze to win, 
His water-wheel, that turns upon a pin; 

Or, if his father live upon the shore, 

You'll see his ship “beam ends upon the floor,” 
Full rigged, with raking masts and timber stanch, 
And waiting, near the wash tub, for a launch. 
Thus by his genius and his jack knife driven, 
Ere long he’d solve you any problem given; 
Make any gimcrack, musical or mute, 

A plow, a couch, an organ, or a flute ; 

Make you a locomotive or a clock, 

Cut a canal or build a floating dock, 

Or lead forth beauty from a marble block ;— 
Make any thing, in short, for sea or shore, 

From a child’s rattle to a seventy-four ;— 

Make it, said 1? Aye, when he undertakes it 
He’ll make the thing and the machine that makes it. 


And when the thing is done—whether it be 

To move on earth, in air, or on the sea; 

Whether on water, o’er the waves to glide, 

Or upon land to roll, revolve, or slide ; 

Whether to whirl, or jar, to strike, or ring,— 

Whether it be a piston or a spring, 

Wheel, pulley, tube sonorous, wood or brass, 

The thing designed shall surely come to pass— 

For when his hand’s upon it, you may know 

That there’s go in it, and he’ll make it go! 

Rev. J. PIERPONT. 

Se ee 


THE OUTCAST RECLAIMED. 
A volley of awful profaneness in the tone of a 
child’s voice arres#®d our attention and chilled 
our blood, as we were passing down a side street 





wants of our new friend. 

Suitable provision was made for his daily life, 
so that, from Being a beggar and a thief, he was 
soon transformed into a useful member of society. 
The next Sabbath saw him—well washed, well 
combed and well pleased, well dressed, and} 
measurably well behaved—in one of the classes of | 
one of those missionary schools which are doing | 
so much for the moral welfare of the poor and | 
neglected among our citizens. And now, thanks | 
to God’s blessing on patient kindness and steady 


and self-denying effort, there is not a brighter eye | 


that there bends over the sacred page, nor a more 
reverent voice that reads its inspired and inspir- 
ing lessons, than those of this same little Pat. 
Maloney. 

How glorious it is to do anything in furtherance 
of that glorious result of Christ’s coming—‘‘ And 
the poor have the Gospel preached unto them !”°— 
Congregationalist. 
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HELP YOUR MOTHER. , 

‘Georgia, come and make some yeast,” said 
Mrs. Grey to her daughter. It was Saturday 
morning, and there was a great deal to be done; 
for Mrs. Grey’s family was large, and she kept no 
servant. Georgia made the yeast, and then left 
the kitchen and went to her chamber to read in a 
new novel which her beau had lent her. 

“Georgia! Georgia!” called her busy mother 
several times; but there was no Georgia to be 
found. She then tried Jane. ‘Here, Jane, 
come and see to the fire; my hands are in the 
dough. I wish you wouldn't all get off out of 
sight and hearing, when there is so much to do. 
What is Agnes about ?” 

‘Finishing the book-mark,” was the reply. 

“Go and tell her to put that right away, and 
sweep the parlor and set it to rights. 





Find Geor- | 


God save us all from that !—Springfield Republi 
can. 
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THE BEE TREE. 
During school hours, Mr. Lamson saw that the 
boys were less attentive to their lessons than 
usual. There was no manifestation of a rebellious 





| spirit, but there was a lack of interest in study, 


and a manifest desire for the arrival of the 
for closing the school. 

When the school was over there were some 
hurried consultations among the leading boys, and 
all set off for their respective homes on a run, 
Some great enterprise was to be entered upon, 
What was it? 

Ezra Howard had informed the boys that he 
had found a bee tree. He was certain that the 
tree contained a vast amount of honey. He invited 
all the boys to share the sweet pleasure with him. 
The tree was in the midst of a large pasture, 
nearly a mile from any house. It was not proper- 
ly a tree, but the dry trunk of a tree. It was 
about fifteen feet high, and nearly two feet in di- 
ameter. The plan was for the boys to goin a 
body, cut down the tree, burn the bees with light- 
ed straw, and get the honey. 

They were all promptly at the place of meet- 
ing at the time appointed. Every boy had a pail, 
and some had two. Such a quantity of honey was 
to be extracted from the bee tree! 

They reached the tree. 

“There they are,” says Ezra. ‘See them going 
out and in at that knot-hole.” 

The knot-hole was near the top of the tree. 

‘There don’t appear to be many bees,” said 
Thomas Band. ‘‘I guess it is a small swarm.” 
“You can’t tell how many there are, for they 
|are coming and going all the time.” 

“They don’t seem to be coming and going; 


time 





gia, and tell her to do up the chamber-work, and | they seem to be buzzing about the hole. 1 never 
do you stay here to help me.” |}saw bees act in that way before; but let us have 


“Yes, mother,” was the obedient reply. | 


The girls all obeyed their mother’s orders. | 


They never thought of doing otherwise ; but they | 


never thought of doing any thing without orders. 


the tree down, and then we shall know all about 
them.” 
So they went at the tree with the axe. It was, 


jas I said, nearly two feet in diameter. It was dry 
and hard. Some of the boys had never swung an 
| ry g . . 7 

'axe. Those who had, labored with all their might 
years of age, feeble and very weary, and the | till near sunset, when the tree fell. The bees did 
mother of three healthy, full-grown daughters, as {not rush out in great numbers, as had been ex- 
it did when she was in her prime, with a band of| pected. Only a few kept flying about the knot- 


The whole care of every thing rested on their 
mother quite as much now when she was fifty 





But all the while he was growing weaker, and at 
midnight a change came; and from that time he 
thought and prattled only of the old days before 
he was asoldier, when he sang hymns in his father’s | 
church. He sang them now again, in a clear, 
sweet voice that had the deep longing of a sick 
soul in it. ‘*Lord, have merey on me!” he cried 
now and then; then songs without words—a sort | 
of low intoning—rippled frém his pale lips. His | 
father was a Lutheran clergyman in South Caro- 
lina; and the lessons of his childhood were float- | 
ing back upon him in the dark hours through 
which he was going down into the deeper shadow. 

All the day following the nurses watched him, 
sometimes fighting his battles over, often singing 
his Lutheran chants, till suddenly, at the tent door, 


close to which he lay, appeared a rebel soldier, | 


just arrived with other prisoners. He started 
when he saw the Lieutenant, and, hurriedly kneel- 
ing by him, called him by name; but the ears 
were deaf then to the call of love. Then, rising, 
he told the attendants that the Lieutenant's broth- 
er was wounded and a prisoner not far away; up- 
on which some of the party started after him, re- 
turning not long after, carrying him in their arms. 
But he too was a stranger to Henry—for so the 
Lieutenant was called; and the comer lay down 
at his side on the straw, and there remained for 
the rest of the day, the little group gathered 
around watching and listening to the strong, clear 
voice singing, “Lord, have mercy uponme!” The 
Lord, looking down, had merey. 

The day faded, and the night came on; but 
with the sunset the troubled heart grew still, and 


at the South End, a few weeks ago; and on turn- 
ing towards the sound, we discovered a little Irish 
boy, smeared with styeet filth, and looking like a 
locomotive bundle of rags, who was pouring out 
his wrath against another boy, who had displeased 
him in some way that did not make itself immedi- 
ately obvious. Despite his dirty and neglected 
condition, there was something about his eye that 
revealed the presence of unusual intellect, and 
there was a kind of grotesqueness and originality 
even in his fearful cursing, which contirmed the 
promise of his eye and declared him capable of a 
nobler life. 


Dubious of any success in our at-| 





little ones around her. Perhaps the first fault had | 
been her own; perhaps she had not rightly trained 
her girls; but they were old enough now to amend 
their mother’s mistake. They knew very well | 
how miserable her health was; but they did not 


| 


hole, as before. 

Ezra was the first to go near them. 
|away with a blank countenance. 
‘*What is the matter?” said one. 


He came 


| 
| ‘Matter enough. They are not bees at all; 


seem to realize, as everybody else did, that unless | they are onby yellow wasps.” 


she could be quite relieved from care and labor | 


Some of the boys laughed, some were nearly or 


her life would soon be over. Every day she | quite angry, and all were disappointed. 


groaned with weariness, and at night and in the | 


morning her limbs were so stiff she could hardly 
bend them. 


Young persons should carefully examine the 
\facts on which their enterprises are founded. A 
leareful scrutiny of facts at the outset will save 


‘*Mother, why in the world don’t you make the | from many a disappointment. 


girls do more?” asked her husband almost every | 


Ezra resolved he would in future be more cau- 


tempt, and feeling strongly desirous, if possible, | day of his life; and as often Mrs. Grey replied, | tious as to his facts. He would not mistake wasps 


of doing something to call forth his contideuce and | “O, they do a good deal! They are always will- 


put him in a way to better things, we approached 
him for a parley. 


as if he were summoning all his stock of natural 
and acquired sauciness to his help, for resistance ; 


so we changed our method of attack in hope to} children to the last. 


put him off his guard, 


As soon as he saw our inten-| 
tion he seemed to anticipate reproof, and looked| wofully imposed upon, if her children are thought- 


} 


ing to do all Lask them. ‘They are a great help | 
tome.” Just like a mother! She can always be 


less and mean enough to do it, and she will never 
own that she is imposed on. 


The Grey girls were always willing to do what 


| for bees again. 


Let the reader take care that he 
do not make mistakes equally great.—Sunday 
| School Times. 





| THE DEBT PAID. 
She'll shield her| 


A little boy stood in a store one day, eating an 
‘apple. After he had eaten all that was good, he 
|made a movement to throw the remainder out of 


“Do you know if a gentleman by the name of} their mother bade; but they were not always the door, but he threw it so awkwardly that it hit 


O'Doherty, lives in this neighborhood, my lad?” 
‘*Never heard of no such man.” 


‘*He is a fine, large man, and usually smokes a} for supper to-night. 


pipe, and I think has a little boy named Pat.” 
‘Heaps on ’em here has that name. ‘That's my 
name.” 
«Your name isn’t Saint Patrick, is it?” 
“Niver a bit ofa saint, I am sure.” 
‘*And what is a saint, do you think ?” 
**And sure, a saint, I expect, is a mighty fine 


| 


' 


ready. 

‘Come, Jennie, "tis your turn to build the fire 
Run out and do it; ‘tis al- 
most six o'clock,” Mrs. Grey would say. 

‘*Yes, ina minute.” In ten, fifteen, or twenty 
miutes, Mrs. Grey would speak again. ‘ 

“Yes, mother, I'm just going.” 


But it would be sometimes nearly dark before | 


there would be any actual move, and the father 
and brothers would be home from their day’s 


kind of a jintleman, and, may be, better than a! work, hungry, and, of course, cross, when they 


praste.” 
**You mean, he don’t swear, I suppose ?” 


“Well, you see, Johnny stole my kite, and he! 


made me swear, but I don't do it no ways com- 
“ 
mon. 


saw that the supper was behindhand. It is vain 
to deny Parson Chaplain Quint, that as a general 
thing, a hungry man is a cross one. 


|gkind can testify to this serious and suggestive fact. 


‘What did you say your name was besides | 


Pat. ?” 
“T didn’t say—but it’s Maloney.” 
‘Your father is dead, isn’t he ?” 
“Yes, 1 ’spect so.” 
**And where’s your mother ?” 
*She’s to South Boston.” 
House of Correction.) 
“For how long ?” 
**For six months.” 
*‘And who takes care of you?” 
“I take care of myself.” 
‘*How old are you?” 
“I don’t know. What business is it of yours ?” 
‘I want to give you a new jacket.” 


(Meaning in the 


| 


Poor Mrs. Grey was so tired of perpetually re- 
peating directions, and of the effort of causing 
them to be seasonably and properly carried out, 
that she often and often did the work herself, 
when she felt hardly able to crawl, rather than to 
try to get the girls to do it. O, how thoughtless 
and unfeeling those daughters were! They quietly 
allowed the mother to do all that she would; but 
they were rewarded. They loved their mother, 
and they were not really very cruel or wicked 
girls. Could they have had one glance a few 
months forward, how utterly changed would have 
been their conduct! 
moment before us. 
Suddenly the devoted mother was missing from 
her post in the kitchen. She was to be waiter and 
. 


All woman- | 


But not one of us can see a} 


|a pane of glass and broke it. He was a truthful 
boy, and when the storekeeper asked’ who had 
| broken the glass, he owned that he had done it. 
The boy was in great trouble when the mer- 
chant told him that he must pay for the glass. 
| He had no money, and could get none except by 
| applying to his father. But he was very unwilling 
to tell his father about the broken glass. He was 
unwilling to confess. He put it off a long time; 
but the longer he put it off the worse he felt. At 
last he summoned all his courage, and told his fa- 
, ther what he had done. His father treated him very 
kindly and gave him money to pay for the glass. 

“Were I to live a thousand years,” said this lit- 
tle boy, after he became a man, “I could never 
forget the load that was taken off my heart when 
I confessed to my father what I had done. I felt 
like another person. My heart fairly leaped for 
joy when I heard the kind tones of my father’s 
voice.” 

He owed a debt he could not pay. That was 
the cause of his trouble. We all owe a debt we 
cannot pay—a debt to God’s law, to God’s justice. 
When the sinner becomes sensible of this debt, 
when he begins to feel its pressure, then he is 
trouble. He knows the debt must be paid, or he 
must suffer the penalty of God's broken law. | 

Though this boy could not pay the debt, his fa- 
ther was able and willing to pay it. So it is with 
the sinner. He cannot pay the debt, but Jesus 1s 
able and willing to pay it. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











The boy's debt was paid as soon as he humbly | her, a comparatively large sum, since it formed a 

nowledged that he owed it. So it is with the | part of her hard-earned weekly income of four- | 
-— . As soon as he humbly and penitently ac-| pence a week, which she obtained by needle-work | 
sar WT his sin, Jesus pays the debt.—Sunday | during the hours she was absent from school, and | 
a ol Times. which was all she had tasupply her with the few 
we clothes which she needed. 

Who knows but that this little one may have 
‘cast in more than all they which have cast into 
the treasury?” To the eye of mere worldly sense, 
the sum indeed is nought; but not so to the eye of 
faith, that often sees, in such offerings, more real 
value than in much fine gold.—Carrier Dove. 





AN INDUSTRIOUS MONARCH. 


Peter the Great once passed a whole month at 
the forges of Muller, during which time, after 
siving due attention to the affairs of State, which 
henever neglected, he amused himself with seeing 
and examining every thing in the most minute 
manner, and even employed himself in learning 
the business of a blacksmith. He succeeded so 
yell, that one day before he left the place he 
forged eighteen poods of iron, and put his own 
articular mark on each bar. The boyars and 
ather noblemen of his suite were employed in 
blowing the bellows, stirring the fire, carrying 
wals, and performing the other duties of a black- 
<mith’s assistant. When Peter had finished, he 
gent to the proprietor, praised his manufactory, 
and asked him how much he gave his workmen 
op pood ? 

Pe Phree kopecks, or an altina,” answered Mul- 


a a 


SHY WITH THE CHILDREN. 

Mr. Pitt, the great English statesman, was a re- 
markably shy man. He was on terms of the 
greatest intimacy with Lord Camden, and being 
at his house on a morning visit :— 

“Pitt,” said his lordship, ‘‘my children have 
heard so much about you that they are extremely 
anxious to have a glimpse at the great man. 
They are just now at dinner in the next room; 
you will oblige me by going in with me for a mo- 
ment.” 

«OQ, pray don’t ask me; what on earth could I 
say to them?” 


ler. . 
“Very well,” replied the ezar, “I have then] “Give them, at least, the pleasure of seeing 


arned eighteen altinas.” 

Muller brought eighteen ducats, offered them to 
Peter, and told him that he could not give a work- 
yan like his majesty less per pood. 

Peter refused the sum, saying, ‘‘Keep thy 
jucats, I have not wrought better than any other 
man; give me what you would give to another; I 
want to buy a pair of shoes, of which I am in 

reat need.” 

At the same time he showed him his shoes, 
which had been once mended and were again full 
ofholes. Peter accepted the eighteen altinas, 
and bought himself a pair of néw shoes, which he 
yed to show with much pleasure, saying, ‘These 
[earned with the sweat of my brow.” One of the 
bars of iron forged by Peter the Great and au- 
thenticated. by his mark, is still to be seen in Istia, 
in the forge of Muller. Another similar bar is 

served in the cabinet of curiosities at St. 
Paerdbuirgh. 


u.” 
And half led, half pushed into the room, the 
prime minister approached the little group, looked 
from their father to them, from them to their fa- 
ther, remained for several minutes twirling his hat, 
without {nding a single sentence at his disposal, 
and departed. So much for the domestic elo- 
quence of an orator. 
———____+4@9-—————— 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND THE THREE 

\ LITTLE GIRLS. 

A pleasant Washington item is mentioned by 
the correspondent of the Independent. At the re- 
ception Saturday afternoon at the President's 
house, many persons present noticed three little 
girls, poorly dressed, the children of some mechanic 
or laboring man, who had followed the visitors 
into the house to gratify their curiosity. They 
passed round from room to room, and were hasten- 
ing through the reception-room with some trepi- 
dation, when the President called to them, 

‘Little girls! are you’going to pass me without 
shaking hands 2” 

Then he bent his tall and awkward form down 
and shook each little girl warmly by the hand. 
Everybody in the apartment was spell-bound by 
the incident. 


“poOES FATHER KNOW WHO JESUS 
CHRIST IS?” 

At Long Kloof, one of the stations of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society in South Africa, a wicked 
nu, who cared nothing about his soul, was per- 
suaded to send two of his children to the mission 
school. 

(One was a boy of eight, the other a girl of six 
yarsold. As the station was some distance from 
te home of the children, they lived with the mis- 
sonary. After a few weeks, the father wanted 
theboy to take care of some cattle, and went to 
tke him from the school. The little fellow, how- 
ever, loved his teachers and liked his lessons. 
He therefore did not wish to go home again, and 
toll his father so; and when asked his reason, he 
said, 

“It is because I can learn nothing good at the 
place where father lives.” 

“But,” said the father, ‘‘what can such a thing 
as you learn here ?” 

“Father,” said the boy, ‘‘I have learned some- 
thing,” 

“Repeat it, then,” said the man, and the boy 
repeated this : 

“It is a faithful saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners;” and then said, ‘‘Does father 
know who Jesus Christ is? He is the Son of God. 
Does father know who are sinners? All are sin- 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





ENCOURAGEMENT FOR CHILDREN, 
God is so good that He will hear 
Whenever children humbly pray ; 
He always lends a gracious ear 
To what the youngest child can say. 


His own most holy Book declares 
He loves good little children still; 
And that He answers all their prayers, 
Just as a tender father will. 


s 


He will not scorn an infant tongue 
That thanks Him for His mercies given; 
And when by babes His praise is sung, 
Their cheerful songs ascend to heaven. 


Come, then, dear children, trust His word, 
And seek Him for your friend and guide; 
Your little voices will be heard, 
. And you shall never be denied. 


ae a 
For the Companion. 
“I HAD TO, MAMMA.” 

‘Why, mother, Lucy has picked her dahlia and 
given it to a poor beggar girl. I told her not to, 
but she would,” Henry made complaint to his 
mother. 

Little Lucy came hurrying after him, eager to 
defend herself. I had to,” 
she said. 


This conversation so affected the father that he 
returned home without the boy, and in a few 
wks came back an altered man, having, as he 
iil, met with the precious Word of God. 


+> 


CHINESE WISE WORDS. 


The Chinese are very fond of reading. Scraps 
fom authdrs are put up everywhere,—upon public | 
ul private buildings, upon shops and temples. 
ater the poorest house in the most miserable 
llage, and, though you will find a want of the 





“T had to, mamma. 
“T couldn't hep it.” 
Lucy’s dahlia had been the pride and delight of 
: 1 ; the children. It grew in a little back-yard, which 
huonest necessaries of life, you will be sure to! was all paved with bricks except one narrow place 
some beautiful maxims written upon scrolls of | ania: thee elites tal a tee Genes the 
d paper, _ China might, in a sense, be called an | © ene Me 4 ' i Th . tng ad 
tormous library. These maxims are often finely | wanted to have a few flowers. ey planted there 
orded and full of sense. Here is a specimen : flower seeds and roots, but the place was so cold 
esd ~ 18 worth three to him who does every | and dark that none of them had thriven but Lucy’s 
‘nage se iin athaieenedies alitenen wai Sse dahlia, and that was crowned with a fine, rich, 
isheg.” pup ‘i : | scarlet blossom. ‘The children hailed it in tri- 
“Who is the greatest liar? He who talks most | umph, feeling that it was glory enough for one 
little city garden. They had many talks about 


himself.” 
oe do without the world, but we need a! what should be done with it. Henry wanted to 


. ° rive i i ) wey s } “ec 
My books speak to my mind, my friend to my | give it to his teacher, but Lucy said, ‘‘No, I shall 
wrt, heaven to my soul, and all the rest to my Henry 





give it to mamma, my own mamma.” 


at | wanted to put it in a vase in the parlor, but Lucy 

& this taste for reading which we hope much | wanted her mamma to wear it on her bosom. 

Bible peyeentnn beng mas san oe , Henry tried to coax Lucy to give it to him; then 
ristian books and tracts sha gi oe op a2 ; 

ly and zenerally circulate throughout her vast | he tried to buy it of her. Th vain. It was for her 

inwre.—Church of England S. S. Magazine. /mamma, and the dahlia still stood blooming on its 

| stalk, and Lucy was enjoying the thought of giv- 

THE CHILD'S’ MITE. ing it to the one she a best. N o wonder that 

“tong those who attended the annual meeting mney we es tometleg ~ 1 wagon henartomcnt 

‘te Church Missionary Society were a poor wo- | pluck it with haste and give it to a forlorn beggar 

and her daughter, a little girl of ten years of , child. 

ae following day, when I called on them,,; But Lucy explained it all. ‘‘Why, mother, she 

“, said she me a —_ to ask of me. Myj was so poor and so sorry, what could I do? 

was great when I was told by her that this | ,, - . Now " : 

it was to convey a half-penny a week from her Bridget said she hadn’t any thing to give her, and 

ree poor heathen the way to heaven. She, then she looked down, and I saw the tears. I 

that she had been led to make this offering took hold of her little hand and smiled at her as 


ng heard one of the s ak at 
havi ers the late r I ‘d, P comin, and I 
pe ha ad as coul but the tears ke t ig, 


a had to give her my dahlia.” 
se the anger of some supposed blood- | “You are right, precious; you had to; your 
‘te was almost ashamed to make so small an tender heart made you do it,” said Lucy’s mother, 


“But mother'll have no dahlia now,” said Henry, 
still dissatisfied. 

“TH ask papa to buy her one,” answered the 
sunny-hearted child. ‘But I think God will make 
another grow for her. I think He will.” 

Dear little Lucy, so young and yet giving up 
thine own delight to gladdern others! so early 
-secking to dry the tear of sorrow! 
children like her that the loving, blessed Saviour 
said, “‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

: P. H. P. 
——_—+9+ ———_ 
THE BOYS AND THE BIRDSNEST. 

Two little birds built their nest on the branch of 

a tree that stretched over the fence into the road ; 


It was of| 


SAPONIFIER, 
—or— 


CONCENTRATED LYE. 


FAMILY SOAP-MAKER. 


Economy! Heonomy! 


Every Family can make its OWN SOAP from WASTE KITCH- 
EN GREASE, at a cost of only FOUR CENTS per pound with 
Saponitier, which is three times the strength of Potash. 

$2 Full Directions accompany each one-pound IRoN can. 


NOTICE. 


The genuine Saponifter is only put up in one-pound IRON cans, 
by the 


Pennsylvania Salt-Manufacturing Company, 





and mother-bird laid four speckled eggs, which she | 
kept warm under her breast. She would not leave | 
them at all, even to go away and get: supper. 
her kind little husband brought her worms in his | 
bill, and she ate them: It was a very pleasant | 
bough they lived on. The sen peeped through the 
leaves, and shone on the little nest as early as it 
shone anywhere. But long before that the little 
birds waked up and sang their morning praises to 
God. 

One day two little boys spied this nest on the 
tree. What did they do? They could not climb 
the tree,-so they picked up a pocketful of stones 
and threw at the nest. They went away, and came 
back again with another pocketful, and tried and 
tried to hit the nest. How frightened the poor 
little birds must have been! But Ido not think 


So | 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 
Beware of counterfeits! Be sure you buy the 1RON can. 
For sale in Boston by CHARLES TOPPAN, 16 Blackstone 8t. 
MERRILL BROTHERS, 215 State Street, 


S23" AnD DavuGGIsTs AND GROCERS GENERALLY. 46—3m 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Vrepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the PERSIAN PLANT, 


HAK ADT 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GrowrH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful luxuriance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist Jor several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, Without the aid of any other 
preparation. 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
quickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
fully permanent dark glossy appearance. 





they hit the nest. A lady came along, and she 
asked the little boys what they were doing. They 
did not say. They hung down their heads, quite 
ashamed of their business, and I am very glad 
they were. 

‘How should you like to have God rain down 
great stones on your pleasant home to destroy it 
and kill you?” asked the lady. 


like it at all;” the other said, ‘‘I’d run.” 

“The golden rule, which the Lord Jesus gave 
us,” said the lady, ‘‘is to do as we would be done by. 
You would not like to have your house destroyed, 
and the children killed with great stones ; why then 
stone these poor, harmless birds, and break up their 
happy home? What sort of business is that for 
two little Christian boys to be engaged in?” 

The little boys felt mean, I know, for they 
turned and ran away as fast as their legs céuld 
carry them.—Child’s Paper. 





C2" AN OFFICER IN THE Army writes: “At inspection I noticed 
that a large proportion of the men’s knapsacks contained a box of 
Troches, being generally used by them for colds, &c. “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches” should be in every soldier's knapsack or 
pocket, to be used upon the first appearance of a cold or cough. 








G2" DECIDEDLY THE Most BEAUTIFUL, as well as the most use- 
ful and economical production of the present day, is Howr & STE- 
vers’ System of Family Dye Colors. Yet they are so simple that 
any one can use them with perfect success. They comprise all 
the staple Colors, and also the most exquisite Shades, and are 
put up in neat packages, with full directions for use. Sold by 
Druggists generally. 5—lw 





te" A PARAGRAPH TO BE PERUSED.—We should be do- 
ing injustice to the public, whom we profess to serve, if we should 
remain quietly in our sductum and deny Dr. Kennedy the credit 
that is his due for presenting to the afflicted his Rheumatic Lini- 
ment; and the thousands who have been cured might well up- 
braid us, and the pains of the sick, and perhaps their death, might 
be upon our head, shouid we withhold the knowledge that we pos- 
sess in relation to the healing powers of this medicine. For all 
Rheumatic pains, Bruises, Sprains, and for Sore Throat, it is a 
pertect cure, and we advise the afflicted not to delay in purchas- 
ing a bottle. b—iw 





R. R. R. 

ONE 2 CENT BOTTLE WILL CURE. 
Chills and Fever or Neuralgia, Diarrhaa, Dysentery or Bilious 
Cholic, Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Pain in the Kidneys or 
Bladder, Spine, Back or Head, Burns, Scalds or Poisonous Bites, 
Strains, Sprains or Bruises, Sore Throat, Intluenza or Diptheria, 
Swollen Joints, Lameness or Cramp. All of these complaints one 
bottle will cure, It will afford relief by a single application. Let 
every family keep it in their house, and use it when pain is ex- 
perienced., A few minutes after its application the most severe 
pains will cease; it matters not what may be the cause of pain, 
relief will follow its use. Price 25 cents per bottle. 

Sold by Drugyists everywhere. 


- 
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LENHART’S ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 


_A clear and systematic arrangement of Rules tor the Piano- 
forte. To which are added Burrowes’ Guide io Practice, and 
Czerny’s celebrated Letters oifthe Art of Playing the Piano. This 
new hand-book of elements will be found to be the best work of | 
the kind for beginners. Price 40 cents. Sent post-paid. 
a ER DITSUN & CO., Publishers, 277 Washington Street. 
56—lw 











HOOP SKIRTS VERY CHEAP! 

s e; $1,25. 
35 SPRINGS.............. Petraktetearcete 
MRS. CHARLOTTE M. ADAMS, 


300........ Washington 8t: Peeakes 
49—in ashington Street 300. 












CARPETS,—The largest assortment. 
The lowest prices. 
Terms invariably Cash, 
No variation in prices. 
On these principles a large and satisfactory trade is carried on 
by the New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a celebrated man- 
ufacturer for sale at factory prices by the New England Carpet 
Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS.—Don't pay the high prices. Another invoice of real 
Tapestry Brussels for $1,25 per yard, just opened by the New 
England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Don't pay the high prices.— 
Invoices of the following grades willbe sold at retail for less than 
wholesale prices, viz: Floor Oil Cloths, Three-Vlys, Kiddermin- 
sters, Ingrains, Dundee for floors and stairs. Brussels, Tapes- 
tries, Velvets, Medallions; also, Crumb Cloths, Rugs and Mats, by 
the New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 3—3w 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. Jt has stood the best o, 

tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly. forty 
years. itis recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the ress, the Trade, in fact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers fo each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Vrice 50 cents and $1; the 
arge bottie, much the cheapest. Be careful to’ get the genuine, | 








“ng; but’ this, small as it appeared, was, to ‘‘smiling hard” at her in her turn. 


They looked up, and one said, ‘I should not} 





It will Remove all Dandruff, keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 


It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING inthe World! 
If IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 

Sold everywhere, Price Fitty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Cliff Street, New You. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEV. C, GOODWIN & CO, id—lyis 

§#@7 EVERY SOLDIER should supply himself with a remedy to 
counteract all the ills, diseases, scratches and bruises that he 
will be subjected to on Ns tiresome marches, and unhealthy lo~ 
calities. Davis’ Pain Killer is the remedy sold by all dealers in 
medicines, 

Price 35 ets., 75 ets. and $1,50 per bottle. 
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FAMILY DYE COLORS! 


MAGENTA, 
MAROON, 
ORANGE, 
PINK, 
PURPLE, 
ROYAL PURPLE, 
SALMON, 
SCARLET, 
SLATE, 
SOLFERINO, 
VIOLET, 
YELLOW. 


BLACK, 
DAKK BLUE, 
LIGHT BLUE, 
FRENCH BLUE, 
CLARET BROWN, 
DARK BROWN, 
IGHT BROWN 
SNUFF BROW) 
CRIMSON, 
DARK DRAB, 
LIGHT DRAB, 
DARK GREEN, 
LIGHT GREEN, 








For Dyeing Silk, Woollen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, 
Kid Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all 
kinds of Wearing Apparel. 


A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced from 
the same Dye. ‘the process is simple, aud any one can usethe 
Dye with perfect success. 

Directions in English, French and German, inside of each 
package. 

lor further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (wath 
many valuable receipts,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on 
Dyeing and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price,—1 

Manufactured by HOWE & STEVENS 
260 Broabway, 
For sale by Drugeists and Dealers generally. 








REMOVAL. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


Have removed from 514, to the more central and extensive prem- 
ises, at 











385 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Where a splendid stock of their UNRIVALLED STAR PIANOS 
will be tor sale and to let. 

Among the distinguished musicians who use and recommend 
the STAR SCALE PIANOS, are Mesdames BISHOP, FABSRL 
and VARIAN; also, Messrs. MULDER, HUFFMAN, and others. 

A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
38—6m 





ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 
Hunnewell’s Universal Cough Remedy. 

The basis of this truly wonderful preparation, now of such wéll- 
earned celebrity, is a freedom from every component calculated to 
debilitate, and by such to allow the greatest treedom of use, day 
or night, as the only true theory by which the Throat and Lung 
Complaints can be effectually cured. 

‘To prevent asking attention to long stories of great cures, when 
local causes make almost all such complaints different in effect, [ 
would ask confidence, which will be sacred, in Colds, Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Bronchial and Asthmatic Complaints, 
Whooping Cough, and to all Throat and Lung Complarits, which 
end in Consumption. 

Testimonials from physicians of the highest respectability, and 
from invalids, can be seen at my office by all interesicd. 

2" For sale by all wholesale and retail dealers. 

JOUN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston, Mass. 
45—nov, feb, may, aug. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY, 
either of which will besent by mail, post-paid,on receipt of ghe 
price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiarly 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkins. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adams, 
D. D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIVUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development ot 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. bD. l2mo, 
cloth, 85 cents. 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Future 
Home. By A, C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LIBERA 
z rset ti John Kitto, D.D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, 812 pp. 
Cloth, $3,00. 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mal- 
com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 
D. 1i6mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By a 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, 18mo 
cloth, 40 cents, 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 31 


cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary to 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. k. Williams, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths I 
lustrated. Key. A. Morton Brown, l6mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

LAMP 10 THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home, 
aud the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D.D. l6émo, «loth, 
63 cents. 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Well 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Louisa 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Home 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. With 
numerous [llustrations. 16mo,cloth,75 cents. 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Path 


By Jabez Burns, D. 





which is p \epared only by REED, CUTLER & CU., 
526m. Wholesale Druggists, Besten. 


of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomo. :6mo. civth. 42 cents. 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By Mgrs. 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

















THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


| 

BOSTON, FEBRUARY 4, 1864. | 
f 

= | 


For the Companion. 


JOHNNY HUNTINGTON’S FIRST DAY AT) 
SCHOOL. 


Johnny came with his bigger brother, and sat | 
for a while very much amused with all he saw, and | 
IIe had on a new pink 
apron, and held in his hand a bunch of daisies, as 
if his mother had told him to. 

It was a beautiful June morning, and the doors 
and windows of the school-house stood open to 
let in the pleasant weather, while along with it the | 
many happy sounds of summer improved the op-| 
portunity to steal in and tempt us; so that with | 
the bleating of Farmer Sharp’s sheep in the neigh- | 
boring pasture, the whetting of scythes in the hay | 
lot, the surly bark of old Tiger away off beyond 
the ‘‘Parley house,” at a passing wagon, the whis- | 
tling of the quails, the ‘‘pleely-pleely-plitt” of the | 
robin-redbrea&ts, and the stentorian crow of a big | 


as quict as a kitten. 


chanticleer close by the door-step, our thoughts | 
paid about as little regard to books as Johnny’s | 
did. 

The teacher went the humdrum round of the | 
reading classes, winding off at last with the piping | 
A BC youngsters, who went over the same lesson | 
they had yesterday, and day before, and last week, | 
with precisely the same difliculty at S, and the | 
same blunder at PandQ. At last, finding herself’ 
at liberty a few minutes before recess time, she sat | 
down by the little new-comer to make his aequaint- 
ance. <A couple of peppermints and a sprig of| 
dill won his confidence completely, and they were | 
soon on the very best of terms. | 

It was the fashion then to send such nursery | 
minikins as Johnny to school, and the schoolma’am | 
was expected to have the art to amuse them with | 
pictures, and cradle-talk, and candy, along with | 
her other divers accomplishments and obligations. 

In this instance, as I said, Johnny condescended 
to be pleased with the teacher, and as every thing | 
went on smoothly for a while after recess, the lit- | 
tle fellow was likely to all appearance to stay | 

. the half-day out triumphantly. But, alas for the 
stability of baby promises. A half-grown chicken | 
walked into the entry, and after surveying the | 
premises and ascertaining that the authorities were | 
not on guard within, slipped over the threshold to 
the water-pail bench, under which stood the dinrier- | 
baskets in a row, and thrusting his long neck into 
the one which contained Johnny's dinner, made the 
best of his way on tiptoe out of doors, with a great 
skce of bread and butter in his mouth. 

Johnny no sooner saw this than he set up a loud 
boo-hoo, to the infinite chagrin of his older brother, 
who was already covered with confusion by the 
laughter of the school at the unceremonious trick | 
of the chicken. For full five minutes, in spite of 
all that the mistress could say, Johnny persisted in 
refusing to be pacified, calling out, in tones as 
piteous as if he had been begging 
“Hen! hen! hen!” 

Scarcely had the scholars recovered a little from 
this tumult, and our panteletted hero began to be 
reconciled to his loss of bread and butter by a gift 
of gingerbread from the teacher, when, whizz! a 
devil’s darning-needle shot into the room, and, 
darting threateningly about our heads and ears, 
turned the whole school in a few seconds topsy- 
turvy. Not a soul of us urchins but had learned 
the foolish nursery notion that this insect sews up 
people’s ears, and, to say nothing of the smaller 
children, many of us who were old enough to 
know better ducked, shrinking, under the desks to 
avoid the momentarily expected stitching of this 
terrible tailor of the evil one. 

As for Johnny, of course he lifted up his voice 
on high. All the time the intrepid schoolma’am 
was hazing eut the ugly fly with a broom, (and it 
proved to be no small job,) and long after the in- 
truder had been expelled the premises, the incon- 
solable little three-years-old kept on his roar with 
full power, in utter disregard of the coaxings and 

“commands of the mistress and the whispered, 
‘Shame on ye. Shut up!” of his brother. 

All appeals proved alike unavailing. His feel- 
ings had now reached a pitch of despair that tran- 
scended the virtues of peppermints and dill. He 
could put up with being dragged a mile to school, 
to be stared. at and asked ridiculous questions by 
the great boys, and to be poodled and kissed by 
the great girls. He could bear with considerable 
equanimity being obliged to sit an hour at a time 
on a hard bench and not talk. Ie could even be- 
come reconciled to having his dinner-basket plun- 
dered by somebody else’s chicken, but the devil's 
darning-needle was too much, and Johnny was 
thoroughly and incurably disgusted with the morn- 
ing’s proceedings, and not disposed now to be 
bashful in letting it be known. 

Even the proffered gingerbread of the pacific 
schoolma’am was rejected with disdain. ‘*Look 
at my pictures, then,” said she. ‘Here are some 
beautiful tickets, and I'll give you one.” 
t 


for his life, 


“T won't,” shouted the irritated baby. 

“Come now, Johnny, hush. You may stand 
up to the window here and see the men mow.” 

“T won't. I want to do home!” cried the incor- 
rigible midget. 

‘‘Why, Johnny, whatif I should cry so? What | 
would you think? How I would look, certainly !” 

“IT want to do home.” 

“Be a little man, now, and I'll take you home 
with me some day, and show you my canary bird 
in a green cage, and you shall eat some of my 
plum-cake and strawberries and cream.” 

“‘T won't! I won’t!” sobbed Johnny. 
my ma.” 

So before noon the dinner-basket, minus one 
slice of bread and butter, was taken from its place 
to travel home again, and Johnny Huntington, 
led by his elder brother, went back to ‘‘ma.” 

Since that day the struggles of years have made 
a man of him, angehe does not cry very easily 
now. I suppose I should not recognize him in the 
stout, substantial, Western landholder that he is, 
but I think I could make him laugh by reminding 
him of his first day at school. v. B. 


**T want 





VARIETY. 


THE FISHER-BOY. 
He lay upon the sands to rest; 
His hair clung with the salt sea wet; 
Three times the moon has risen and set 
Since his small cot at home was pressed. 


A pearl-white shell was in his hand ; 
He found it down beneath the sea, 
And clasped it, firm as clasp could be 

Of any friend, upon the strand. 


His bed had been the spongy reef; 
No morning sunbeam found him out, 
No fitther’s call, nor comrade’s shout, 
Nor mother’s sob, nor sister’s grief. 
He was as cold as cold could be; 
The wave’s chill touch was on his cheek ; 
His mouth could smile, but could not speak ; 
His eye was bright, but could not see. 


The waves had tossed him like a child 

In play upon his mother’s arm, 

And rocked him back, untouched of harm, 
And sang him songs both sweet and wild. 


Untouched of harm! He did not know 
What calmed him in such quiet sleep; 
Nor ever knew such slumber deep, 
A babe, when cradled to and fro. 
Again he pressed his cottage bed ; 
It was no softer than the wave; 
For God had kissed the soul He gave— 
They said the fisher-boy was dead. 
Christian Inquirer. 
‘scaiataidiiacllli dain 


WONDERFUL LEAVES. 

Almost every body has heard of the wonderful 
walking leaves of Australia. For a long time 
after the discovery of that island many people 
really believed that the leaves of a certain tree 
which flourished there could walk about the ground. 
The story arose in this way: 


Some English sailors landed upon the coast one 
day, and, after rambling about until they were 
tired, they sat down under a tree to rest. A puff 
of wind came along, and blew off a shower of 
leaves, which, after turning over and over in the 
air as leaves generally do, finally rested on the 
ground. As it was midsummer, and every thing 
appeared quite green, the circumstance puzzled 
the sailors considerably ; but their surprise was 
much greater, as you may well suppose when, 
after a short time, they saw the leaves crawling 
along upon the ground toward the trunk of the 
tree. ‘They ran at once for their vessel, without 
stopping to inquire into the matter at all, and set 
sail from the land where every thing seemed to be 
bewitched. One of the sailors said that he *‘ex- 
pected every moment to see the trees set to and 
dance a jig.” Subsequent explorations of Aus- 
tralia have taught us that these walking leaves are 
insects. They live uponthe trees. Their bodies 
look very thin and flat, their wings forming large, 
leaf-like organs. When they are disturbed, their 
legs are folded away under their bodies, leaving 
the shape exactly like a leaf, with its stem and all 
complete. They are a bright green color in the 
summer, but they gradually change in the fall with 
the leaves, to the brown of a frost-bitten vegetation. 
When shaken from the tree they lie for a few 
minutes upon the ground as though ae were 
dead; but presently they begin to crawl along 
toward the tree, which they mount again. They 
rarely use their wings, although they are pretty 
well supplied in this respect. The Australian 
continent is remarkable for many singular pe- 
culiarities, both of vegetable and animal life, but 





this is one of the most wonderful. 


sniinnapaalalii acs: 
AN INCIDENT OF THE LATE FAIR. 


A correspondent of the Albany Evening Jour- | 
nal furnishes that paper with the following incident | 
which occurred during the recent Fair in Music | 
Hall, in Boston: 

“As I stood to-day looking at the bristling 
piles of bayonets that rise on either side of the 
great organ, and are surmounted by the blood- | 
stained banners of the Massachusetts regiments, I | 
was conscious of a stir and murmur in the crowd | 
that caused me to turn and look behind me. A| 
pale and haggard countenance, lit by eyes of won- | 
derful power and expression met me, and I drew | 

qk instinctively, to make room for their posses- | 
or. He was ‘only a private,’ but had enlisted in | 
the 6th Massachusetts the very next day after the | 
President's call for troops in 1861; had been} 
| wounded in that memorable passage through the 


oe 


. |city of Baltimore ; but had continued iy the ser- 


vice, until finally, at Fredericksburg, his leg was | 
shot away and his lower jaw was torn and horribly 
disfigured by a Minie ball. Now, dying with 
consumption, he had come home, and ‘could not | 
die in peace,’ he said, until he had been carried to 
the hall to look at the tattered and bloody flag un- 
der which he had fought so long. He was sup- 
ons by two men, and slowly and painfully made | 
1is way up to the platform where it hung, waving | 


solemnly, as if pronouncing a benediction on the! Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens 


= . ow .. i om , | vents its falling or turning grey, and 
poor pilgrim who had given his life in its holy ser- | shale sebuaneion 


vice. As he reverently lifted his cap and saluted | 
it, it required no prophetic vision to see the mar- | 
tyr’s crown already descending on that young | 
head; and many a heart in that vast crowd was 


the United States and Canada, but within 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries a 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London his 
Also m Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso, 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESs, 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
= preparations for the Hair have not only the} ae 


a . 
the past gent sale 


tew 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’s 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
th i 
It never fails eS ita beaal 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCEs, 


baptized anew in the flood of patriotic devotion | THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEaUT}y; 


that welled up into ‘eyes all unused to tears.’ 
A few feet from him stood Edward Everett, the | 


scholar, the statesman and the patriot, whom | is 

often restores, and never fails to invigorate, be 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, 
Book of records who shall say that the name of it to remain in any desired position. 


New England delights to honor; but in the Great | 


this poor soldier may not shine as brightly, if it | 
cannot hold as lofty a place ?” 
—+o>——__—_- 
A SAGACIOUS DOG. 


Attached to the office of Col. Crossman is a} 
messenger. Attached to the messenger is a saga- | 
cious dog. The animal is a Newfoundland, of fine | 
pedigree and handsome exterior. 

The other day the, messenger was dispatched to | 
the post office with thirty packages of important! 
vouchers, for transmission to Washington. The 
man started for the post office. The dog started 
after his master, The man, as he sugposed, de- | 
livered his charge at the post office, and then re-| 
turned to report progress to Col. Crossman. The | 
dog trotted along behind. When the messenger 
reached his headquarters, to his astonishment, the | 
dog leaped in front of him, carrying in his mouth | 
one of the packages that the messenger would have | 
sworn he had just delivered at the post office. He | 
had dropped it, and the dog, seeing the oversight, | 
had carefully taken it in his teeth, and there it was. | 

The anxiety of the messenger was now painful. | 
He could not tell whether he had lost but one | 
package or more. He returned to the post office | 
and stated the case. He was agreeably put out of | 
suspense. Postmaster Walborn long ago made a| 
rule requiring a memorandum of all such pack- | 
ages to be kept by the elerk receiving them. Re-| 
course to this memorandum showed that twenty- | 
nine packages only had been received. The saga- | 
cious dog had saved the missing one. Let any} 
one who wishes to hear the promptest negative he | 
ever received, undertake to purchase the animal | 
from his owner.—Phil. N. American. 

—_+oo—____ 
CENTIPEDES IN CEYLON. 


Although, however, there are noxious reptiles in | 
almost every house, and although it is not at all 
uncommon to see some one get up from his chair | 
and crush a centipede that has just dropped from | 
the roof, still accidents are comparatively rare. | 
I have been a good many years in Ceylon, and yet | 
I have only once been bitten by a centipede. He | 
was a good-sized fellow. H» fell on me while} 
asleep in bed without curtains, and nipped me in| 
the arm. It was some little time before I could | 
get a light, and then I found my friend under the | 
pillow, and transferred him to a bottle of spirits. | 
The pain was sharp for a time, but subsided be-| 
fore long. Some persons suffer agonies from the 
bite. Much depends on the constitution of the in-| 
dividual, and something on the part they attack. | 
It is particularly unpleasant to get one down your | 
back, and to find him trying to eat his way through | 
you in half a dozen places. Some time ago I | 
asked a dear old friend of mine, who used to re-| 
joice in a grizzly beard, what he had done with it. | 

“Shaved it off.” | 

“*Why ?” 

‘Because a brute of a centipede got into it, and | 
there he was biting away and I could not catch | 
him.” 





“BROKE DE CONNECTION.” 


A letter-writer relates the following incident of | 
a battle-field : | 

A Colonel was mounted ona horse which did | 
not like the whistle of bullets and the bursting of | 
shells that showered about him. The Colonel | 
called Sam., the negro servant, to take the animal | 
back, and bring him ‘‘Morgan,” who could stand | 
fire. Sam., who was in sympathy with the dis- | 
graced charger, gladly obeyed, but on his way 
back with Morgan, a shell dropped in the field 
and burst, sending the mud and stones in every 
direction. This was too much for the negro, and | 
he hurried for the rear, and was not seen again | 
for several days. At length one of the officers 
met him, not wholly recovered from fear of his 
irate master, and said: 

‘*Why don’t you go back to the Colonel? He 
was angry, but you may return; you know he was 
always friendly to you.” 

‘Dat ar berry true,” replied Sam., with an in- 
imitable expression of countenance, and a signifi- 
cant gesture of the hand, ‘‘De Colonel and I were 
berry good friends, but de fac is, dat ar shell 
broke de connection.” 
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A BAD BOY. 


The principal of a public school has been send- 
ing circulars to the parents, asking for a written 
authority to ‘‘inflict such punishment, corporal or 
otherwise,” as may in his judgment be proper. 
The following answer proves that one of the par- 
ents, at least, was pleased with the idea: ‘‘Dear 
sir, Your flonging cirklar is duly receaved, I 
hopes as to my son John you will flog him jus so 
often as you like. Hees a bad boy is John. Al- 
t-ugh I’ve been in the habit of teaching him mi- 

©) it seems to me he will larn nothing—his = 
lin is speshall ottragusly deficient. Wallup him 
well, sur, and you shall recieve my hearty thanks. 
—Yours, Moses Walker,—P. S. Wat accounts 
for John being sich a bad scollar is that he’s my 








sun by my wife’s first husband.” 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM 
essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing J 
autity and 
ANd dispo 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no . 

| toilet is complete without it. The rich, gloss anal. Hols 
ed is truly wonderful. 

| and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. 

| Hair from falling out, and is the most economical ang val 

| Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sol " 


It cleanses the Hair, removes aj} dandr, 


It will prevent 


id every year, 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 
Sold by Druggists thronghout the World, 


| DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH S8T., NEw Yor 
| 49—lyp 





256. 256. 256. 256. 259, 


YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT? 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street, 


256. 256. 256. : 
all 6 56 256; 356, 





HOMGOPATHIC MEDICINES, 
OF EVEKY DESCRIPTION, WHOLESALE AND RETA 
AT THE 
Central Homoeopathic Pharmacy, 
1313 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Opposite School Street. 


@2~ Particular attention paid to the preparing of Remeide 
children. 47-32) 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 


PIANO FORTES, 
At their New Warerooms, 


272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOS 


G2 We solicit a careful examination of our entirely nev 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension 3 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our fe 
manufacture. Our smali size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced 
neatest and dest Parlor instrument extant ;" while our S9 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 

ga Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 
Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on apy 
tion. 3-4 





EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND Pnrorit. 
AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR §i,! 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 
THe CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE Worl). 
Printing Office, No. 1.........ceeee enveevoees Twelve Doll 


Press, 5 by 6 inches.... 
: font of type 


i 


Printing Office No. 2 Twenty-two Dollars. 
Press,8 by 12 inches -$12,00 | Marble Slab 
One font of type....... 3,00 | C. k 
Chase.... 
Composing Stick + 1,50) Furniture 
Ink Roller . 1,00 
Office complete............+ cocccce . 
No. 2 Press wi:h No 1 office, without No. 1 Pres8........« 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style ” 

LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES «ze ‘Tit 
CHRAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will 4 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for your 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained i® 
own, city or village, with a small outlay for press and 9 
The Press isso simple a boy or girl of twelve can do co 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, ( 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

Price OF PREssxs ; No. 1, $7; Ne. 2, $12 ; No. 3, $18; No. 
Pricg oF PRINTING OFFics, including Press: No. 1, $12; 
$22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 
18 WATER STREET, BOS 


eeeeeeerere one 


52—ly 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Privateindividuals who . 
plate as their libraries are kindly invited ee 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years, 

The plan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade 7 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any scliool a 
their ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they awe 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the Lysis 
returning any books they choose to reject after an exam 
This new feature of trade commends itse!t to all our 
school friends, and [ am constantly supplying libraries 
principle in all parts of New England. . 

36— HENRY HOYT, 9 Cozn#! 


OUTH’S COMPANION. 


A ®WAMILY. PAPEE: 
= DEVOTED TO : 
Piety, Mérality, Brotherly Love --- No § 
anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
No. 22 School Street- 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVAN® 


ade 
$1.25 will invariably be charged if payment is not me" 
one month of the commencement of the subscription ye 


Bounp Vorumzs, Price $1,25- 
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